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JAMES “BLOOD” 
ULMER 


Over the past few years, much of the attention paid to progressive jazz has shifted 
from an acknowledgement of the complex modality of John Coltrane-influenced 
fusion to a groove with the rhythmically dense offshoots of Ornette Coleman's 
school of Harmelodics. Much press and publicity has been given to the likes of 
Ronnie Shannon Jackson/Decoding Society, Jamaaladeen Tacuma, and James 
“Blood” Ulmer; all have achieved widespread notoriety in Europe, yet critical 
acclaim seems to be the only bounty that the United States has to offer (which would 
explain why Decoding Society stayed abroad for so long). In Blood Ulmer's case, 
comparisons to Jimi Hendrix made up the bulk of his early reviewers’ vocabulary 
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Stili, analogies are bound to occur— but Ulmer’s unique abilities on the guitar have 
their own set of rules. 

The sound of the guitar brings to mind the free-flowing style of early acoustic 
bluesmen: all of the right-hand work is done with the thumb, from’short staccato 
bursts-to full strums. The guitar is tuned to a variety of open chords, often with the 
low strings tuned down to accomodate a bass range. On his 1983 release Odyssey, 
Ulmer is accompanied only by violinist Charlie Burnham and drummer Warren 
Benbow-— the entire range normally associated with guitar and bass being covered 
by Ulmer's thumb. Some of the material on Odyssey appeared on earlier albums, but 
the pacing had become less frantic; all of the interplay between Ulmer and 
Burnham, and the underlying scheme of harmelodics, are more visible. 

A major property of harmelodics is the elevation of drums and rhythm to equal 
partnership with melodic instruments; the head of a given tune is played in unison 
by everyone, thereby making the rhythm of the articulations as important as the 
notes themselves. In ‘common’ jazz practice, the rhythm section sets a particular 
pulse and creates a chordal background for the tunes; harmelodic heads have only 
progressions of melodic tones, freed from the “common time” element. The 
harmony is generally derived from a root tone that is carried throughout the tune; 
Ulmer's unusual tunings center around this base tone, and it functions as a drone in 
place of harmonic changes. 

With harmony, melody, and rhythm joining together in equal force, the interplay 
between the three creates excitement and tension. Much of this interplay relates to 
the older ensemble style of dixieland jazz; the vocabulary of the solos is fairly 
straightforward,--but the -entire.band solos inthe same space,.emphasizing 
dialogues between players. At this point the drums become the driving force over 
which the melodic instruments converse, but the result is that of unification rather 
than support. 

The melodic content of a harmelodic tune is simple, to the point, and refreshingly 
free of complex interval configurations. Side Two of Odyssey opens with “Election,” 
its head being the first four primary tones of “Pop Goes the Weasel.” Extrapolations 
on the theme consist of effortless rhythmic flows within the confines of a simple 
musical vocabulary— the end result being familiar to the common ear (and thus 
lending itself to comparisons with folk art). 

Though much of this extended definition is derived from repeated listenings to his 
earlier recordings as well as to the Columbia releases (Freelancing and Black Rock 
preceeded Odyssey), experiencing the live performance provides not only visual 
evidence of harmelodic techniques but a chance to witness a form of musical 
communication that has become an exception rather than the rule 

Blood Ulmer's October 4 concert at The Bottom Line in NYC was a tour-de-force 
of harmelodics; Decoding Society opened the show with forty-five minutes of loud, 
frantic interplay led by drummer Jackson. The highlight of their set was Jackson's 
drum solo— overpowering in its creative content, the emphasis centered upon 
combining the melodic timbre of his drums and cymbals with the rhythmic drive 
essential to harmelodics. As with all great practitioners of this art (whether 
performed upon percussive or melodic instruments) the elements of personal style 
are communicated so thoroughly that the composite effect is achieved through a 
solo voice. Guitarist Vernon Reed placed most of his own emphasis upon shrill 
counterpoint— attimes in unison with the pace, and at others in direct contradiction 
to the flow of the band. His most subtle moments came from his work at the guitar 
synthesizer, an instrument of increasing prominence in the progressive music field. 

Ulmer's first number of the evening was performed at this instrument as well 
(surprising, considering that his trademark has for years been a woodgrain Gibson 
Birdland). Backed by Burnham, Benbow, and bassist Amin Ali, Ulmer weaved the 
unusual voicing of the synth into the straight guitar mix— the result being much the 
same as his signature sound. Playing mostly material from Odyssey (which is also 
available on his new Rough Trade release Part Time), the band grooved with an 
almost understated flair, one which gave the set an R & B edge 

Ulmer's voice glided over the guitar without intruding on the rhythmic pulse, and 
both guitar and voice mixed effortlessly with violinist Burnham's intriguing blend of 
Carolinian hooks and quarter-tone twists. Though the set lasted barely an hour, 
what was communicated in that short time was expressed with eminent practicality, 
and with magnificent economy. 

lf communication is the prime element that a musician seeks in relation to his 
audience, then perhaps comparisons between Ulmer and Hendrix are well- 
founded. Butit is the time element that has changed the thrill-seeking concert-goer 
of the 1960's into the gradually aging “entertainment” seeker of the 1980's 

Exclaimed one such misplaced soul, upon finding out that he’d come back to 
Greenwich Village a week too soon (Claude Bolling played The Bottom Line on 
October 11) and discovering himself —unwittingly— standing in line for an earthy, 
raw display of gut communication, “Oh, | can't stand that crap!” And I'd thought he 
had something to say... 

—Richard Stein’ Py PIP PPP EEC E CETERA Bele 
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Section 25 is a band that, for all of its good work these past few years, has had to 
put up with a lot of shit. Despite the ever-increasing sophistication of their music 
and the appealing and ever-growing subtlety of their lyrics, they are still as 
hampered as ever by arrogant critics of the British rock press who, in failing to see 
the originality and the intelligence of the band's work, accuse them of being 
pompous doomsters. More than this, S25 (or SXXV) is still being tagged imitators of 
their labelmates and friends, New Order, as it was with Joy Division before that. 

The question arises, why would the band appear to have sucha negative image 
to these rock writers? Could the musicians have done anything to arouse all this 
condemnation? No; the truth of it all is that the band has not been aloof and 
mysterious, just separated enough from the mainstream to be able to work without 
need of interviews in Sounds and NME and the like. But the writers, without minds to 
call their own, and without knowing how to handle confidently independent souls, 
drag up all of their own paranoid neuroses and brand them with a tag: ‘Aloof JD 
clone band. Think they're better than we are.’ 

You know, the rock press’ opinion of New Order never brightened until the band 
Started granting interviews all over the place. Then suddenly they weren't arrogant 
elitists and doom prophets; they were sweethearts, and now all of Peter Hook's 
foul-mouthing was attributed to his subtle good humor, or something. And not only 
that, but suddenly a.entire new dimension opened upon their music as well: it began 
to sound a whole lot better to them. Ever notice that? 

All of this, getting back to Section 25, remains a wicked thorn in their side. And 
calling them ‘doomsters'’ is also a ludicrously inaccurate assertion: Since The Key 
of Dreams, recorded circa 1980 and released in 1982, the music of S25 has very 
nearly counterpointed New Order's so-called gloominess with (perhaps) mystical 
and distinctly positive statements of affirmation, as the undirected nihilism of “Girls 
Don't Count” became the more ‘theraputic’ advice-giving of “The Wheel” and “New 
Horizon." 

And though the band's singer (no names! no names!) has advised me to draw my 
own conclusions rather than given a straight answer —which in certain respects | 
prefer— | also see a strong and consistent element of Eastern philosophy in their 
work which over the years has become more and more skillfully handled. | see this 
in the song titles “Babies in the Bardo” and “No Abiding Place” (in Zen Buddhism, 
the phrase indicates in a way to relinquish the mind's hold upon the material plane, 
that it may see what lies beyond) and “Sutra” and “Reflection.” | hear this in songs 
like “The Beast" and “Back to Wonder” and “Prepare to Live.” 

“Prepare to Live,” from the new From the Hip LP, stands as about the most 
clear-cut piece of didacticism since Always Now's “Loose Talk Costs Lives,” and 
The Key of Dreams' “Wretch.” 


Time to taste the fruit 

The juice trickles in your hands 
If you stand still and gaze 
Almost hypnotised... 


Who knows where you're going 

Who knows where you've been 
. It's your lonely purpose 

Or so it seems... 


And Frcm the Hip also boasts a new concentration on music— there are some 
really streng melodies there. With keen uses of acoustic and synthesized 
instruments, «nd with the production expertise of Bernard Dicken (New Order) and 
Donald Johns. (A Certain Ratio), the new LP is really something special in the 
‘pop’ spectrum. 

As far as pop goes, the international. success of the “Looking. From a Hilltop” 


remix single shows that a song need not be asinine to be acceptable to buyers. Yet 
still there remains the spectre of those idiotic critics, slagging them at every 
available opportunity as they have since 1979, as if they had something to prove, 
some legitimate vencetta to settle. That they survive at all must testify to the band’s 
own strength of will or presence of mind. | felt it was time to unravel some of the 
enigma... 


Q: Can you offer some background on the group, as in who's in it, what you play, 
and what you do besides band work? 
A: [What follows] is a biography of the group, albeit concise, from when we first 
formed to now. Besides the group, | don’t have another job as much. 
Q: The work on Key of Dreams sounds vs ifit were done as early or home demo's. Is 
this so? Why the decision to release it 11 1982? 
A: When we recorded the tracks which were later to be known as The Key of D., we 
did it purely for the love of the act of coing it; there was no ‘demo’ or ‘home 
recording’ atmosphere, or idea anywhere ir our heads atthe time. We did it with our 
soundman on an old 1” eight-track Brennell, which the group borrowed money 
from the bank to help him pay for. The reason you think it sounds like ‘home 
recording’ is because of the quality of the production and recording, which is very 
low-budget stuff, but we were looking for the spontaneity and creativity of jamming 
that cannot be repeated; the complete feeling during playing. We didn't do the tapes 
with the idea of doing an album, we were just reccrding at our leisure, with no 
pressure, in our own recording studio, crummy as it was. “Sutra,” “The Wretch,” 
“No Abiding Place,” all the tracks, were jams straight onto tape. Some were only 
four tracks or five tracks or seven tracks; all the vocals were put on afterwards. 
Q: Why was “Dirty Disco” rerecorded in French on the ‘hird single? 
A: It wasn't rerecorded; | put a ‘French’ vocal on it at the same time we did the LP, 
and mixed one version into the French vocal (my accent vasn't very good). It was 
for a single for [Factory] Benelux, so | thought it would be a good idea to doitina 
language (they're predominantly French speaking) which was their native language. 
Q: What do you think now of your work done with Martin Hannett? 
A: | like it; Martin did what he did at the time he did it. We couldn't have made the 
records we did without him. My only criticism is that he didn't carry it through all the 
way to the cut. Cutting the record is the last stage before pressing it, and | think the 
producer should be present. Many things can influence the cut, and unless the 
band are all sure about what they want they need someone who knows what's 
happening. 
Q: Music writers for years accused both S25 and ACR of patterning their sound too 
much after Joy Division and New Order. What are your reactions to this? 
A: As for ACR, I've never thought they were anything like JD, | mean, they're a funky 
dance band; JD were never that. As for us, |can see why they drew the comparison 
now, butit's a bit like saying all the Impressionists copied each other; we were of a 
similar consciousness, which is probably why fate teamed us up. We were never 
copying or using a pattern. My reaction, ta it is that, while | respect what people 
compare us to, I'm sick of those comparisons because they're a put-down on our 
originality. JD had the success we didn't, so we got put down as the imitators, which 
is not atall true. We were honest then and we are honest now; perhaps it will take us 
longer to find our truly individual sound, but until then | assure you there is no 
copying or imitating going on at all. As a group we have never strived for anything 
other than our own original ideas. | hope that finally puts the lid on the speculation 
about our raison d'etre. 
Q: You had some live work on Rising From the Red Sand. Where was it done? 
A: | don't know. i 
Q: [This is where | get the egg on my face...] Most fascinating about your later work 
are those pieces utilizing tenets of Buddhism. Can you discuss your interests in this 
area? The change of attitude between “Girls Don't Count” and the next two singles 
was certainly a major one... 
A: No, you must follow your own interest in these areas; there was no change of 
attitude. 
Q:How do you feel about some of the newer and more popular bands [on Factory 
Records], such as Quando Quango or 52nd Street, as opposed to the early days 
with people like Crawling Chaos and the original ACR (though not necessarily 
those bands)? 
A: The earlier bands | remember are Kevin Hewick, Blurt, and The Royal Family and 
the Poor. When the new ones, funky dance bands, like 52nd Street, Quando 
Quango came through it all went over me; but! really think “Cool as Ice” was a 
fabulous track, and as usual it didn't get the success it deserved. 
Q: How and when did you start getting into synthesizers? What kind are they? 
A: 1980, when my sister's boyfriend bought an ARP OMNI. | recorded half a dozen 
things, including the —[?]— for “New Horizon.” Since then they have played a much 
bigger role, through necessity; nowadays we have come to live with our synths so 
that they no longer rule us. We understand then to get what we want[such as] Juno 
60, MicroMoog, SH 101, ARP OMNI Il, TR 303, JSQ 10, TR 808, Longshot 101. 
Q:; Both From the Hip and “Back to Wonder” use speeded voices. I'd like to know 
why this was done, and whether there is still another voice used on tracks such as 
“Hilltop” and “Reflection.” 
A: There is no speeded voice at all! 
Q: When was the new LP recorded, and how was it working with Bernard Dickin? 
How did he come to be coproducer? 
A: August 1983...very good...we asked him. 
Q: Whose concept was the Saville LP cover, and what is the place where the photo 
was taken? 
A: Saville's. Snowdonia. 
—[Did | read that right? I've never heard of such a place. |— 
Q: What would you say are some of the major differences, musically and otherwise, 
between this LP and Always Now? 
A: Everything's different, apart from the ultimate sentiment of all the songs. 
Q: Do you have any upcoming projects you can mention, and do any of these 
include returning to the US? 
A: We'll be back sometime. 
Q: Anything else you'd like to add... 
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BOYD 


Boyd Rice's live performances have been, as can be predicted, blissfully 
controversial. Aural assaults, pushing noise to the level of physical pain, and a 
sheer formlessness created by roaring guitars (sometimes treated with a shoe horn, 
other times with a rotating fan blade) have caused audience walkouts, club 
management hostility, and demands for refunds. After picking up the cue that 
audiences would not listen to the music if he wasn’t even on stage, Rice set up a 
scarecrow On stage (a 1982 performance at the Whisky in Los Angeles) to ensure 
that they stay put. 

These incidents have all characterized Rice’s attitudes towards performance 
and his relationships with the audiences, who give reactions ranging from rage to 
revelling in the pleasure of pain. But it wasn’t until Mute Records released Physical 
Evidence, a collection of live Non cuts from all over (1977-1983) that vinyl listeners 
got areal taste of the limits that Rice pushes against, sometimes even transgresses. 
Rice cannot be in the room while you listen; the record acts as its own scarecrow, 
but the mixed feelings about his “noise” as ‘music’ will no doubt be the same around 
home stereos as it was in the clubs when Non played live. 

Itis difficult to describe Boyd Rice’s music, far less give any sort of halfway decent 
analysis of it; an analysis is for that matter certainly inappropriate to a music that 


RICE/NON 


does not so much strive for ‘anti-art’ but attempts to give Rice himself some music 
he finds “listenable.” In an interview with Re/Search magazine (Issues #6/7), he 
claims that his desire to create music he likes listening to was the primary 
motivation, and not some neo-Dada shock techniques with any sort of philosophy 
behind it. 

Boyd Rice's Black Album, recently rereleased on Mute, is an example of pre-Non 
experiments; tape loops using musical phrases from pre-existing records included 
a repetition of Lesley Gore, singing the word “cry.” According to Rice, the album 
was just a way to keep himself privately amused. Many red-eared audiences would 
have been pleased to have heard the haunting and relatively quiet spirals of the 
Black Album after having paid their $7.50; but Rice was never one to let them off 
easily. The “Rise” 12” (also on Mute) has a cut called “Out Out Out,” recorded live at 
the now-defunct SO36 club in Berlin in 1978. It gives a taste of the sheer violence 
that erupted in the club when Non performed. 

Boyd Rice himself, when seen seperately from his career as Non, does indeed 
havea core to him othwer than self-amusement. One can go so far as to say that he 
typifies an American art sensibility that has emerged in the back alleys, out of the 
trash piles, and in the urban slums of America. Artists such as Rice, Monte Cazazza, 
Stefan Weisser (also known as Uns and Z'ev), and Johanna Went make their living 
in and out of sheer poverty, inhabiting the underbelly of the American city (Los 
Angeles in particular). 

Z’ev's stage act is literally filled with trash, giant milk cans, steel drums, sheets of 
corrugated metal, pipes, and other metallic and percussive implements stolen from 
junkyards and rubbish heaps. Johanna Went's ‘performance art’ (if indeed sucha 
phrase may be applied) also uses a variety of trash items: used tampons, discarded 
blow-up sex dolls, cracked doll heads, raw meat, American flags, and mannequin 
limbs. Cazazza, with his own methods, likewise uses the products of society to 
expose their underlying absurdity, ina country where so much energy is devoted to 
the creation-consumption-excretion cycle of pure waste. 

It is difficult to say whether or not these two artists join Boyd Rice in the 
foundations of an American art institution, but they are certainly akin in spirit to that 
waste in and of our consumer society; to the celebration of the human spirit in the 
midst of a brutal decay. As shamelessly poetic and unrealistic as it may sound, Boyd 
Rice haunts a devastated landscape. Probably he’s a mutant left over from atomic 
wars. In any event, his music and the work of the others mentioned are appropriate 
night club acts for the same country that has given us Charles Manson, the 
Reverend Jim Jones, and the films of Herschell Gordon Lewis. 

Boyd Rice is currently at work on a book called Incredibly Strange Films. His 
co-author is Jim Morton, who publishes a gazette of the grotesque out of San 
Francisco. This book fulfills Rice’s fascination with films such as those made by 
Lewis, Ray Dennis Steckler, and David Cronenberg. In all cases, be it Videodrome 
(Cronenberg) or The Incredibly Strange Creatures who Stopped Living and 
Became Mixed-Up Zombies (Steckler), the decayed American landscape is vividly 
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a « portrayed. It is a grim portrait of a country laid to waste by snuff films, television, 
The Sound of Pig Music Catalogue —Winter 1984 = flesh-eating zombies (who stand in for the consumer: a mindless, will-less 


& automaton), bizarre sex cults, extreme pornography (bondage, rape, castration, 
§ abortion in film and pictures), and the ultimate symbol of the ‘industrial age’: 
& physical mutilation at the hands of a machine. 

Itis no coincidence that Issue #6/7 of Re/Search has a photo of Rice standing at 
the scene of a serious auto accident [Romance Fatal de un Auto"), positioned as 
casually in front of the carnage as would a tourist standing at the edge of Niagra 
Falls. 

Boyd Rice’s music may be disturbing, but no more so certainly than the shabby 
* decay of the American landscape. Physical Evidence is the first widely available 
‘ re Non album, and yet it is the most comprehensive. It is bare Boyd, the soundtrack to 
SOP 1-Slave Ant Raid - C60 Compilation - Our first release. Includes % Japanese! that ghostly Geax wuss in an Aranlican tourist trap where the figures turn out to 

Senseless Hate, SMERSH, Sadistic Gossip, Sartorial Correctness, Haters, Buckets,| be stolen corpses from a nearby morgue. 


Jumbo Zen, Walls of Genius, Paranoid Systems of History, and IF, Bwana. Due to —Richard Behrens 
poor sound quality this tape is only $2.50. {It remains to be added here that Mute Records of London has just released, after a 
SOP 2- sombrero Galaxy - “Next Stop...” - C60. Techno mom & pop semi-improv|three-year and inexplicable delay, a recording called Easy Listening for the Hard of 


drone dance band. “Non-wimpy electronic pop with a difference— it’s good!” | Hearing On the cover is a clear, color, and pleasant photo of a dead pigeon. Boyd 
— Objekt magazine. Only $4.00 Rice recorded this album with Frank of Fad Gadget a week before Non recorded the 


"Rise" single, in 1981. Rice has called this recording a simple introduction to rhythm n 
SOP 3-Pursuit of Happiness - C60 Compilation - Includes Psyclones, Audio Leter,}noise (no allusion to the band by that name apparently intended). Nice record, but 
Algebra Suicide, Slab, Gordon Foster, Diatribe, Ken Clinger, Dead Art, Port Said,} when will he do a new one?] 
Fundamentalists, Harvey Taylor, Beat Happening, Tara Cross, Klystrom, 
Sombrero Galaxy. Real good tape. $4.00 


OP 4-/F, Bwana- “Freudian Slip” - C60. Varied tape using keyboards, treated violins, 
reeds and horns, percussion, bass, and guitars to get noise, industrial, trance, 
and ethnic sounds. Check it out! $4.00 


SOP 5- Billy Club Puppet - “Almost Dread Inna Belltown” - Our first release of another 


artist. Twenty minutes of “Dread.” Coming from somewhere out there. 


Actually Seattle. Indescribable. Get this tape. $2.50 “No one has the key to the tower...” And in this ominous tone The Legendary Pink 


OP 6-Aural Fixation - C60 Compilation. Brand new release - Includes Dreamhouse, | Dots unleash their first ‘concept’ LP, The Tower. The Dots have material scattered 
Savage Republic, Schlafengarten, Haters, Sleepless Knights, Psychological| all over, but this record is a release on their home label, In Phaze. s 

Warfare Branch, Theatre of Ice, SMERSH, Girls on Fire, F/i, Chris Gross, | believe that The Dots can be as flip as they want, and in fact as flip as they are, 
Abstract Belief, Youth Hostel. $4.00 ! and get away with it; because unlike other groups who are fast and furious with their 
% humor, there is about The Dots a consistently knowledgeable (and/or) serious 
§ undertone, and a skillful handling of lyrics and music. | offer as examples “Wall 
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Any tape can be had in trade. Checks or money orders should be made out (all 


tapes postpaid) to: E Purges Night,” from their 1983 LP Curse, and “Close Your Eyes You Canbea Space 

The Sound of Pig Music = Captain,” which appeared on one of the Thrid Mind Rising From the Red Sand 

c/o Al Margolis 5 compilations. And so, with the appearance of The Tower, we know that we can have 

33-28 148 Street & asmuch fun listening to itas ever we want, but that there's also an element to which 

Flushing, NY 11354 § close attention should be payed (and this need have nothing to do witha message, 

USA iS whatever the hell that is). Even on their March 1984-released Faces In the Fire, 

= which appeared for one reason or another on the Belgian licensee label Play It 

Just araed! “ . re - sides & Again, Sam, a serious tone underlies three all-out parodies of radio commercials— 
Only five copies - X Ray Pop 7” “L’Eurasienne”/“La Machine a Rever” - Single S kind of a modern (and more intelligent) The Who Sell Out. 


Like to try some of the products of the LPD commercial utopia? 
-Continued on page 6 


bya French duo - vocals, keyboards, and drum machines - a poppy sort of sound S 
- reminds one of the Units or Algebra Suicide. Only $2.00 while they last. s 
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INTERVIEW: KONK 


Too often do listeners look across the Atlantic, to England, to find what the 'new 
sound’ is. What this one-sided vision forgets is what's available right at home. For 
the last four years, New York City’s lower east side has been the home of the 
combination of latino- and rock-influenced music known as Konk. Dana Vicek 
(tenor sax, composer), Shannon Dawson (sax, vocals), Richard Edson (trumpet, 
percussion), and drummer Scott Gillespie are the members of the group which has 
given us Konk Party, the import Yo, and Soka Loka Moki. 

Konk's music unquestionably expresses New York City at its barest roots. Their 
newest single, “Your Life,” has been released and is doing quite well inthe clubs. It 
is no wonder; with catchy, grabbing horns screaming out from the onset, its 
primitive rhythms combine with an electronic pulsation that masterfully describes 
the word ‘beat.’ 

Last summer, | got together with band founder and composer Vicek, and 
Shannon Dawson for a bite of food; the aim was to find out who and what makes 
Konk what they are. 

[Dawson will be abbreviated as D, and Vicek as V] 


D: Dana and Scott started in a band called Broadway. That was the roots of Konk. 
They got to a point when Broadway didn’t want to do the type of music that Scott and 
Dana wanted to do— it was not rock. 
Q: What kind of music did Broadway play? 
D: New wave. 
V: New wave, rock and roll. It was very performance oriented. 
Q: When was that? 
V: It was one of the bands that! was in when | first came to New York, in 1979-1980. 
Scott and | were in it. He liked the music, but we felt that it wasn’t us, it wasn't our 
roots. As a result my attention started to wander, because | needed another outlet. 
The band fell apart because of this issue of the style of music: what was our 
heritage, our roots, our right to play what we can best express. | felt that whatever 
happened to feel best was the proper thing to play. Now they've turned around, and 
are doing music that’s a lot more urban-contemporary than we ever were. 

| had seen Shannon ina group at CBGB's, and was really impressed by his stage 
performance and attitude. He was a trumpet player. | had wanted to incorporate 
more woodwinds or brass because | was a horn player myself, a tenor sax. 
Shannon played tenor sax and trumpet, which was really unusual. 
D: Trumpet makes saxophone much easier. 
V: Shannonis an instinctual player. | went to college and studied music. You can get 
yourself into ruts when you play an instrument, and that's all you play. He picked it 
up by feel. 
D: A friend of my mother's gave me a trumpet when | was fourteen. 
V: | have seen through the years that the instinctual player has a much fresher 
attitude; they've interested me more than the ones who were studied and trained in 
music. That was the beauty of the new wave or punk music. You brought that 
instinctual aspect back into it. Scott was somewhat the same way; both he and 
Shannon are artists as well. - 
D: | was si'pposed to be in Broadway, but Scott found Dominique at that time. He 
didn’t know | was a trumpet player. 
V: Then | met Richie Edson, a musician on the scene who was in New York for a 
short time. We met each other at The Ritz during a rap show. It was one of the rap 
shows with the original Grand Master Flash, and the first time that rap came 
downtown. Sugar Hill put on a big show. Richie and | met and talked and found out 
that we liked the same kind of music. So he became involved with playing drums. He 
also played trumpet. 
D: He'd studied trumpet his whole life, since he was nine. 
V: He was also into drums. He had played drums at the time for Sonic Youth; in time, 
though, his drumming ability limited the group Konk's capacity to expand [he was 
drummer for both groups at the same time]. He loves the drums, though— he’s a 
drummer with a good feel. 
D: But we had to get a real one. 
V: It got to the point where we couldn't go much further. The drummer is really the 
hub of the whole wheel. [Edson] would drop out for four bars and then come in. He 
just had a habit of doing that. 
D: He was an artist. 
V: As a sideline, Richie is an actor in films [Edson stars presently, along with John 
Laurie of The Lounge Lizards, in the new film Stranger than Paradise by downtown 
filmmaker Jim Jarmusch]. 
D: Richie used to be in the Del-Byzantines. 
V: At this point, he sticks to trumpet and percussion. He accents the drums, as 
opposed to keeping the whole thing together. Geordie came in to take his place on 
the drums. | knew him when | was in college at the University of California. | didn’t 
get a degree in music; | got one in performance. | didn't know all the classical 
cadences to get a degree in music. 
D: But you went to medical school before that. 
V: | did that for starters. 
Q: I've heard that some of the best classical orchestras are made up of doctors. You 
need the dedication and discipline. 
V: Music can havea psychological effect on people, and a lot of illness comes from 
psychology [sic]. 
Q: So were you in The Lounge Lizards? 
V: | was with The Lounge Lizards inbetween Broadway and the actual conception 
of Konk. | stayed with The Lizards until Konk got off the ground. | had to go on tour 
with them, but! was still concerned about Konk. | also learned about how the music 
business worked when | was in that band. 
Q: Who's the driving force behind The Lounge Lizards? 
Vv: John Lurie really is, but his brother Evan was the one who brought me into the 
fold. Evan saw me in the first band that | joined when | came to New York, called 
Autonomes. The name came from a radical group in Paris who went around 
smashing windows. The name was not my idea— it was the man who wrote the 
words. We hada short association. He later became manager of Berlin and became 
a star on the scene. 
Q: /t sounds like Konk started out of friends and people on the scene who wanted to 
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get together to make music. 

V: | had music that| started to create, and | looked around and saw a lot of guys were 
great musicians for what we needed to do. | became ambitious and talked them into 
it however! could. | wanted to see it happen. | knew that it would be a good thing and 
so it was. From the moment we played, it was positive. 

D: When we listen back to some of the first tapes we ever made the music was so 
raw; it was nowhere. But the reaction of the people was amazing. They loved it. They 
were screaming and jumping around at our first show. We weren't even playing the 
right notes, and the people were going nuts. So we knew it had to be something. 
V: The orientation in the group is around rhythm. That was something that was just 
beginning to show up in the scene at the time. We were a dance group; that was the 
motive. 

D: We wanted people screaming and jumping off the walls. 

Q: / remember that gig that Konk did at the Avenue B a few years ago. 

V: Shannon jumped off the stage. We've trailed that behind us for years. People still 
bring that up. They ask what happened, because they sensed that something was 
going on. We had played after Liquid Liquid. We didn't get a sound check; we had 
no bass monitor on stage. The only bass we heard was what was bouncing off the 
buildings on Tenth Street. We were totally out of sync— we couldn't hear ourselves 
tuning. At one point towards the middle of the set they put a record on to get us off. 
Shannon jumped off the stage and pulled [the record] off. 

D: | ran off the stage and through the crowd and grabbed the record. | was yelling at 
them to take the record off. They were trying to tell me not to get excited. So | just 
ripped it off. | almost pulled the arm off the record player. Then | went back to the 
stage and played some more. | had a band aside from Konk that wasn't able to get 
gigs after that. 

V: But what is important now is what we're doing, and what we're moving towards. 
Q: Have you been on any extended tours? 

V: We've played other countries, but never for any long, extended tours. We played 
in Amsterdam and Brussels. 

Q: Were the people aware of Konk’s music before you played? 

V: The record Konk Party was on the market there as our first twelve-inch. It actually 
sold quite well. We also went to South America and Bogota. 

D: That was a residence. 

V: We played in a nightclub for four nights. The audience didn't know who we were. 
We were brought down there by an individual who was assigned to book for a 
nightclub. He felt that we would really go over well, since we had Latin influences. 
They could relate to us although they wanted us to play “Satisfaction.” 

Q: Do you have any particular inspiration that helps you to write songs? 

V: | think the best inspiration to writing music would be access to good instruments, 
like electronic, state-of-the-art machines. If you could hear what you want to 
produce, it helps a lot. Our strongest side is live performances, but we could never 
leave New York City without records, radio, and club play. We realized that we 
needed to make the leap from being a good live band to being a good recorded 
band. The problem is that when you're in the studio you get these wonderful 
moments of high-tech sounds which you never get to practice. You can practice on 
your instrument, but you can never get to practice the things that you need to doin 
order to make a good record. 

D: Things that cost $250 and hour just to look at. 

V: So that really is the greatest inspiration. To be able to hear first-hand the sounds 
that you want to use in making the music. We’re very lucky right now because we 
have access to some eight-track machines and electronic instruments, which are 
very much a part of contemporary music. | know some people who are at the 
forefront of The Loft and The Paradise Garage sound, and they are totally anti- 
electronic music. The majority of the music on the radio today is just voice and 
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electronics. But places like The Loft are totally against that. | see [electronics] as 
tools; we are both live and electronic. That's the big jump in our music from the last 
record— the new music incorporated the contemporary sound. We do all our own 
production as well. We've made four records without any outside help. 
Q: How did you become connected to Sleeping Bag Records? 
V: Their success has been almost strictly in The Loft and The Paradise Garage. 
Through our association with those clubs, where they played Konk Party, Sleeping 
Bag heard us. : > 
Q: I've always been surprised that the group has not beena bigger success by now. 
V: Part of that is due to the promotion of the disc. In New York we see the records 
and hear them because we get them to the Du’s in the nightclubs. Without a major 
label it's hard to get that kind of saturation across the rest of the country that 
someone like Prince gets overnight. Also, the larger record companies give better 
promotion. We're looking forward to maturing and even possibly becoming part ofa 
major label, but never at the cost of selling our souls. 
Q: Does the band hang out together when they're not making music? 
V: We used to more, and then we went through a dry spell. | think that we needed 
some space. We always loved to play music together. 
Q: How often do you get together to play? 
D: As often as the money demands. 
Q: Do you all have day jobs? 
V: Geordie is a chauffeur and gets to drive a top-of-the-line Mercedes. People in 
the group also make some money through artistic means. Shannon sold some 
paintings. Scott does work through Esquire magazine, Raw magazine, and Rolling 
Stone. He's just finished doing an album cover for RCA. 
D: And I'm also a high-fashion model. 
V: He's a high-fashion mode! who'll be in Esquire magazine. 
D: Georgio Armani and | are real close. 
V: Yeah; it's really true. He models Armani’s clothes. 
Q: Do you get to keep the clothes? 
D: No. Too bad, when you're modelling $1,000 coats. | was going to run out with one 
the other day: “I've got to run to the bathroom. Never mind the check.” 
V: Richie makes some money doing soundtracks for the movie and some money 
acting. Basically, we hope to make enough money making music so that we can 
dedicate ourselves totally. 
Q: The majority of the band lives downtown, on the lower east side. How has the 
environment affected the music? 
V: You hear music from the windows. Especially at 1:30 am, you hear it blasting. | 
used to be in a Mexican band in California; | didn’t understand a single word that 
they sang. They did Top Forty— Mexican Top Forty. That had a big influence on our 
music. 
Q: Have you heard of Fela? 
V: Sure. It’s funny, before we knew who he was we were reading in one magazine 
that we ripped him off— we didn't even know who he was. Now| listen to him, but! 
would never sit down and take someone's music and do that. It's not yours. We're 
American, even if we use triplets which are universally used for dancing. All 
third-world music uses a certain type of rhythm. 
Q: Bands such as Pig Bag, Liquid Liquid, Fingerprintz, and Blue Rondo ala Turk all 
came out at about the same time that Konk was starting... 
V: We played a gig with Pig Bag, and they made things so hard on us. Their manager 
tried to push us off the scene because he saw us as competition to his band. He 


really made itinto that kind of situation. There are so many bands that pick up on the 
current sounds without investing themselves in the mythology and essence, which 
is the spirit. There’s something more to playing a certain kind of music than just 
putting on the outfits and having the instruments and acting. 

Q: But why do you feel that all these bands came out at that particular time? 

D: That was the craze that was going through England atthe time. | think they called 
it Brit Funk. 

V: | don't think that it was really Brit Funk. That was really bands like The Thompson 
Twins and Haircut 100. 

Q: What are you working on now? 

V: We're working on a deal— we're just considering it at this point. We wanta little 
bit more visibility and some more money. 

Q: /f you put out another record, what would it be? Would you do an EP or analbum? 
V: Probably another twelve-inch. But right now we're lacking strong record sales. 
The radio stations have picked us up. And as far as the clubs go, we're doing very 
well. As the radio stations play more of the record, our retail sales will pick up. “Your 
Life” is still a young record. Konk Party was out six months before it really did 
anything. 

Q: /s Konk Party still available? 

V: No, it’s out of print. It was originally an import. We financed that record ourselves; 
we licensed it to four different record labels across the world— Belgium, England, 
France, and the United States. The US label defaulted on their contract, so they're 
not allowed to print it anymore; the record is officially out of print. 

Q: Have there been many changes in the band’s personnel? 

Vv: Two members have gone on standby because they wanted to play with other 
groups. The conga player and the bass player wanted to have more options than to 
just play when and how we decided to play. They continue to play with us, but they 
are not official members. We're going to bring in some more members when we play 
live, so that we'll be a ten-piece band. We'll bring in two female singers and an 
additional percussion player, who will double on keyboards. We've always had the 
macho, tough-guy type of musicians although we don't feel that we are. We never 
even pushed it; people just started saying that we were these type of guys. 

Q: That's because Shannon went diving off the stage and tore the arm off the DJ's 
turntable. 

(laughter) 

D: At one moment | was on stage fifty feet away and the next moment | was like a 
maniac. 

Q: | don’t blame you. | would be really pissed off if that happened to me. 

V: The whole thing had overtones of something strange... 

D: Smelly! It wasn't Kosher. 

V: We're not turned offto the notion of international fame. A lot of people get the idea 
that we're satisfied in our little niche here in New York City. We're trying to create a 
national audience. 

D: We want to take the Autobahn and hit 120 mph. 

Q: As a band, have you had any really strange experiences? 

D: In South America. 

V: South America was totally bizarre. 

D: It was like Mission: Impossible. 

V: It took us three days to get out of the country. 

Q: What happened? 

V: They had wanted us to pay taxes. 

D: First we wanted to pay off the officials, and then we ended up paying more than if 
we had paid the taxes in the first place. We wound up paying the tax on top ofit. For 
four days my palms were dripping sweat. | thought they were going to murder us just 
to get us out of the way. Our last day there before we got arrested we were staying in 
a real dive. But once they took us, they put us in a really swank place. 

V: We've been in all kinds of strange experiences. 

D: When we were down there we were like imported champagne. 

V: We were their slaves, paid slaves, for a week when we performed down there. 
D: Our dressing room was like a closet with a mop in it. It was horrible. 

V: It was all okay. We dealt with it. There was once a gig in Boston— when we pulled 
in with all our girlfriends we get there and it's a striptease club. Of course we didn’t 
get paid for the gig, and we had to go back to get the money. Somebody got his arm 
broken. Somebody sent their brother the Kung Fu guy to collect our debt. 

D: Then we gota letter that said that Johnny from the Maverick is not playing guitar 
anymore. We're like “Oh, | wonder why?” And then we never got the $150 because 
they claimed that it was the collecting fee. We've had so many bizarre experiences 
that we can't even begin to say. How about Philadelphia? 

V: What, with seven people there? That was Trenton, New Jersey. 

D: There's this huge dance place in Trenton, NJ. They have three bands, three 
stages. There were only ten people in this club with a 2,000-person capacity. 

V: That was how we learned that you can't go on the road without a record or 
publicity. What was really funny was that we got an encore. 

D: When we got off the stage the guys in the front started to pound and hit the stage, 
demanding an encore. There was also The Paradise Garage... 

V: Paradise Garage was different. The place is as you know a major gay disco. 
D: Yeah, and these guys thought that! insulted them. Right before we wenton| said, 
“I see everybody is hot and sweaty. Well, we're going to cut you down to size.” 
V: Then we heard a cool hush go over the audience. “OH YEAH???" It was also 
strange because we were playing for a totally-disco crowd. But we really did well 
there; they loved us. It was also unique for them, because they rarely see alive band. 
D: Most of the groups that go there are track dates. 

V: They bring a tape minus the vocals. 

D: When we came on they thought it was a circus. 

V: They didn't know what to think, but they liked us. They were freaking out seeing 
live music— for them it was a total rarity. They brought out the band at 4:30 in the 
morning and let us play two or three songs. These kind of clubs pay alot better than 
the rock clubs, as their standard fee. In addition, we could play all across the 
country in a whole circuit of discos. We could play The Paradise Garage and 
Danceteria in one night and neither gets upset, because they're in totally different 
circuits. 

—Questions/Commentary: Carol Anastasio 
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Biasto: Still the blood came pouring down 

It soaked his shirts, it soaked 

His sheets, it soaked his 

Jersey sweater 

Better get the Blasto out 

To blast away the stains! 

Even for those stubborn stains, 
Nothing’s better. 


My hair is silky smooth, and 

I'll purr if you're nice to me 

So call me! Catch me if you can! 
—I've got cans amécans of Kitto! 


“Love In a Plain Brown Envelope”— 
The wildest, hottest new video 

from those stupendous Sleeso people! 
..No minors, please... 

Buy! Buy! Don’t be shy! 

The vocal mix is a bit muddled, so it’s necessary to turn up the volume. As 
reinforced by the other songs on that six-track, “Neon Gladiators (in which singer 
Edward Ka-Spel comes off like a modern-day Bobby Pickett),” “Love In a Plain 
Brown Envelope,” and “Eight Minutes to Live,” discerning the lyrics, knowing them, 
is an essential part of listening to them. Yet even these would lose their impact 
without LPD’s extended and atmospheric ‘wigouts,’ like post-Syd Barrett and 
post-Velvet Underground; that is, if heard naively. Their early piece “Premonition 
5," from Red Sand Volume One (it will be observed that there are several 
compilation series to which | frequently turn for example. This is done because of 
their pivotal place in blowing many of thee bands into the open), and “Stoned 
Obituary,” which closes Curse, both display their masterful ability to integrate what 
we Call by convention ‘song’ and ‘instrumental.’ Their musicianship is not perfectly 
extraordinary, although it may in fact be becoming so; but they work tightly and 
economically together. 

And then there’s The Tower, released in April 1984, which is in some ways a 
pinnacle (pinochle) of all that they've yet done. The problem is, the only copy of it 
that I’ve ever seen is the one in my posession, and that was imported to me by mail. 
In Phaze seems to be having trouble getting into New York, although the distribution 
of the Portion Control LP on their label, Simulate Sensual, has been just fine (watch 
this space, or one just like it, for a review of that LP plus their new ..Step Forward). 

Back to The Tower. The central theme —if one wants to call it that, for The Dots 
never stop being entirely abstract— is broken up into five segments. Itis not much of 
a narrative that they weave; but essentially what happens is that there's this high 
stone tower, see, and it's filled up with deviants who've been waiting forever for their 
trials to come up. What happens around the tower is typical Pink Dot chaos. This is 
from the record jacket: “And so it came to pass that a flag flew from ever window and 
widows handed out poppies in the square... And squares were bashed and majors 
barked and marching music laughed out from the airways... We had the ambition... 
We had the ammunition... A mission in the name of God... 1989... Sing while you 
may... Klenehhz Leebrakizh... 1989 as it was... As it will be.” 

Itis in “Tower Five” that The Dots proceed to tear the whole works down (Boys, 
tear the place apart!): “You wanted easy answers. You want a tidy end. Don't you 
know you've gota lot to answer for?” The Dots accomplish their destruction not by 
any means of violence to their fictional community, but by pouncing across to us, to 
you, to me, just how stupid all our “shining heroes and sparkling knights” 
romanticism has been— and then we see that we've only been listening to a 
modern-day allegory all along. We've been taking it passively, drinking it in, Oh 
Those Fun-Loving Dots and all, and that’s when Ka-Spel (well, here he calls himsett 
Stret Majest Alarme) turns around and drives the stake in: “You just lie there—lie 
there—lie there,” in a sense assaulting us for the very passivity that we’ve been 
listening with! And on top of that, just when the wound is opened and bleeding, here 
comes the finish: a paralyzing lock-groove of “Sing while you may,” the band motto, 
playing into infinity, mocking, taunting. 

The Tower actually has a great deal of somberness, a sense of foreboding if you 
will, bypassing the flippancy of, say, “Lisa’s Party (from Curse)” for the more painful 
loneliness of “Love Puppets,” for example, which was also from the last LP. This 
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more serious tone can be witnessed in a track from the LP called “Vigil-anti,” with 
the repeated line “Taking out the trash in the name of the Lord” whichis carried bya 
Tuxedomoon-esque violin solo. 

There is also running through the record a tribute to someone called Astrid, 
which is set up in the Side One track “A Lust for Power,” as Ka-Spel/Alarme begins: 
“Astrid, Astrid, do you think they know?” Then, posing as Astrid herself,” guest 
singer Lilly Ak actually steals the fire of Side Two in a song called, that's right, 
“Astrid:” “Forgetting all those times you sent me home—forgetting all those nights | 
spent alone.” | think that the singer may have actually written the song herself, as it 
is so much unlike anything I've ever come across in all the LPD material I've heard. 
With her longing, burning voice (actually a bit like the singer from the pop group 
Berlin, only not so stupid —ahem), the impression she leaves is so powerful that 
Alarme can only resume his singing duties afterwards in a muted, mixed-down 
cry— actually, the moment is a-fine bit of vocal mixing. 

The Dots call this record a soundtrack, and indeed there's a great deal of material 
here to use, to wonder about. It isn't that they're ever going to give a simple moral 
lecture, for they have no real didacticism about them; and yet none of their images 
are gratuitously employed. There's so much in this one disc though, The Tower, | 
mean, that | have yet to figure a lot of it out. Actually, | was going to write off a 
questionnaire for the group to fill and return, and| may doit yet, but what could they 
Possibly say that could shed light on them, that could crack them open? 

And of course, why shouldthey be “cracked open?” Aren't things just fine as they 
are? LPD may bea bit mysterious, and occassionally biting —and then severly so— 
but isn't that all simply part of the fun? 

—CH 


[This piece needs a small P.S. also. Edward Ka-Spel, it turns out, is releasing asoloLP 
that bears his name, as well as a twelve-inch the title of which escapes me. Now, 
whether this means that The Legendary Pink Dots has reached a state of dissolution, | 
don't know. However, if such information should reach us, and if it becomes relevant, 
we'll let you know] 


TAHUANTINSUYO— 


Music of the Andes 


To the conquistadors it was not music, but the sound of demons from Hell. To the 
enthusiastic audience at the Alternative Museum last October it was more than 
music; it was a haunting and beautiful experience. To the members of Tahuantin- 
suyo itis a continuing labor of love— an attempt to keep alive the past and present, 
between the peoples of South and North America. 

It is the music of the Inca and Aymara peoples indigenous to the Andes Moun- 
tains. The group, Guillermo Guerrero from Peru, Pepe Santana from Ecuador, and 
Alcides Loza from Bolivia, does not present a concert as we know it. Rather, they 
share the music of their peoples, bringing it vividly to life, and involving the audience 
in it. Arrayed in red panchos with yellow and blue stripes, the performers were a 
flash of color— their shoulders hunched, their feet dancing in place, clapping when 
they were not playing, whistling and hissing in encouragement. The audience, 
many of whom were also expatriate South Americans, responded enthusaistically 
and in kind. The air at the Museum was alive with extreme emotions— joy and 
sorrow, laughter and tears combined in each tune. For many of those new to this 
music, it was almosta spiritual awakening— expressions changed from surprise to 
rapture. Those of us who knew the group and their music could scarcely remain in 
their seats, our hands and feet tapping to the music, our bodies swaying with 
delight. 5 

Describing the music itself is virtually impossible. There are however two major 
types: the ancient sound, which so horrified the Spaniards, consists of wind and 
percussion; and the more modern sound, which was influenced by the Spaniards in 
instrumentation; and by the Africans in rhythm. 

The group plays a variety of wind instruments, some of which are more familiar to 
North American audiences than others. Most of the winds however are tuned to the 
pentatonic scale. This scale consists of five notes per octave and sounds, on first 
hearing, alien to North American ears. The flauta is a transverse flute made of cane, 
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which is smaller and has a sweeter tone than the European metal flute. The kena, 
also made of cane, resembles a recorder but has a notched mouthpiece and an airy 
tone. The siku, antara, and rondador are three types of pan-pipe which sound not 
unlike the tone produced by blowing across the top of a soda bottle. Dulzainas, 
which are akin to tin whistles, can be made either of cane or metal, and are played 
by one person. The potato-shaped ocarina, made of clay or bone, has a sad, 
haunting tone, capable of eliciting tears. 

Perhaps the most alien to North American ears are the t'arkas. Recorder-like but 
with a rectangular shape, they have a harsh, breathy tone, and are played (in groups 
of two or more, by several players) in parallel fourths. For the non-music student, 
the fourth is a dissonant interval, and too many of them in a row can set a man’s 
teeth afire. 

The Spanish influence can be seen in the use of stringed instruments. The 
Indians use not only the guitar, but also native variants upon it. Chief among the 
variants are the charango, a ver small, ten-stringed instrument made from the shell 
of an armadillo, and the tiple, a small, twelve-string guitar. The Africans brought as 
slaves by the Spaniards also left their mark upon the music, adding still more variety 
to an already complex collection of rhythms. 

Tahuatinsuyo was formed ten years ago in order to share these instruments and 
rhythms with North American audiences. They take their name from the quecha 
word which was the Incas name for their empire— it means “the four corners of the 
world.” i 

Tahuatinsuyo's next performance occured at the Museum of Natural History, on 
Tuesday, November 27. The performance was part of a lecture series on the Music 
of the Andes. This is an exciting group, and one that should not be missed. 
—Aithne Bialo-Padin 


KONSTRUKTIVITS — 


a 


Glen Wallis is no longer performing as Konstruktivits. What does that mean? Little 
to nil, unless you're familiar with any of the three records released by him under that 
name. The first, A Dissembly, came out on the small British label Flowmotion in 


1982. He followed this in 1983 with Psykho Genetika and ultimately, in 1984, with | 


Black December, the last two both appeared on Third Mind Records. 

Without mentioning specifically what his compositions have sounded like, it 
would be astart to assume that they would have an appeal to those interested in the 
work of Test Department, Lustmord, Chris & Cosey, or Psychic TV. | mention these 
bands not because of similarities of sound, ifindeed such be, but because of certain 
similarities of sound usage. There's a subtle difference between the two that! won't 
go into. 

A Dissembly was avery interesting first record for Konstruktivits, giving examples 
both of Wallis’ compositional style and his various kinds of subject matter. Con- 
trasted against a black and white cover photo of an old and gorgeous cathedral, 
complete with sculpture of Savior upon cross, are song titles like “Karnage,” 
“Asylum,” “Beirut,” and “Kalm.” Right away, there's that strange kind of approach t 
Christianity manifested by Genesis P-Orridge and David Tibet— an approach that 
personally don't know all that much about. The LP contained nothing like ‘songs, 


the kinds that have lyrics; but there were voices and keyboards, and a guitar, and a jf 


mileage out of— however it’s programmed, it sounds like the clanking of an old 
factory boiler. 


And after that came the more strictly and fundamentally ‘post-industrial’ (don't } 


ever let anyone catch you using a term like that) Psykho Genetika, a dark, brooding 


slab of vinyl complete with odes to Manson, to “the white souls of Clock DVA | 
} Full Page 
record, it also has a kind of wit and beauty to it that is contained somewhere deep [f 
within the grooves. A number of tracks from this record have appeared in compila- jf 
tions, one being The Elephant Table. The cover of Psykho Genetika is as suited to } 


'78-'79," and to the late Soviet President Yuri Andropov. A very personal-sounding 


that LP as was that of A Dissembly— a portrait of twisted, faceless bodies covered 
with diseased female organs, painted by Steve Stapleton of Nurse With Wound. 
Psykho Genetika was always a kind of stunning, final eulogy of “industrial” music, 


an isolated moment of extreme power that owed almost all its success to one man, } 


Wallis. 


In December 1983, Wallis (now using his real-name instead of the monniker |: 
NKVD) together with Nick Clark and Spanish vocalists Elena Colvee and Pilar jf 
Pinillos worked out Black December, which in some ways seems a return to the } 


loose, improvisational, and open feel of A Dissembly, and in others fixes the 


direction that has signalled the close of Konstruktivits: Much of the music on the i 
new LP has a distinct tinge of Chris & Cosey about it, and indeed Wallis recorded 


some work with them late last year, and has apparently become something like a 
full-time member of the Creative Tecnology Institute (CTI). The result of this link has 
been Conspiracy International Oné— information on-which follows close at hand. 
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The track “Red October Black September” on Black December features a 
vocalist who sounds very much like Cosey Fanny Tutti, though whether itis or not! 
don't know. The LP contains very enjoyable and very memorable music, usually 
with that factory-boiler drum unit somewhere in the mix. Tracks such as 
“Nostalgia,” “In Kabul,” and “Decadence” make a superior disc’s worth of listening. 
Always with a record cover consistent with the musical and titular imagery, Wallis 
has on this occasion a black and white painting on the front (and they are always 
black and white) of, well, something, something abstract, and four photos on the 
back, taken in a somber old Christian graveyard, divided into the coners of the 
sleeve by the blackness ofa cross. Itis Wallis consistency in this portray of religion, 
the curious manner in which he pursues it, that makes what's beneath the surface 
interesting— the surface being the music, of course. 

It's a bit disappointing that Konstruktivits has been dissolved; but we will still be 
able to follow Glen Wallis, especially as Conspiracy International has now been 
imported to areas of the US. The three-track, recorded very late in 1983, shows how 
well his style works with that of Chris & Cosey. Both parties have tinkered with the 
‘industrial,’ (hell, Carter and Tutti were the rea/ thing) and both also exhibit aslower, 
more abstract side in their compositions. And while Wallis’ presence is clearly not 
the dominant one in the mix, his touches are unmistakeable. 

Two final notes: Planned for release fairly soon is a recorded collaboration 
between CTI and Lustmord (last seen on SPK’s Machine Age Voodoo). Wallis and 
his drum machine can be heard to ride again on a track from the new LP by Bushido, 
The Sands of Nakajima (also Third Mind). Enjoy. 

—CH 
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the audiofile 


Gershwin: An American in Paris— World Premiere Recording, Original Version for 
Two Pianos; Grainger: Fantasy on Porgy and Bess. Katia and Marielle Labecque. 
EMI/Angel Digital DS-38130. 

With twenty-six listings in the current Schwann catalogue for An American In 
Paris, and ten musical arrangements for Porgy and Bess, one would be excused 
from wondering if this latest entry is at all necessary, from the point of view of a 
connoisseur. The answer is an only slightly qualified yes. But before considering 
the many merits of this recording, there are other issues that must be gone over first. 

There is a trend in the classical music recording industry of late, to return to the 
‘original’ versions of the older works. Whether or not such a practice does the 
composer or the listener any service depends on what ‘original’ means in the mind 
of the conductor. 

First, we have return to the original instruments and orchestral size used by the 
composer. Compare any of the later Mozart symphonies as played by a full, modern 
orchestra with an ‘original’ version, and you will hear a world of difference. Thinning 
out the texture lets you hear more of the inner-lines of the music, more of the 
delicacy of the music, and more of the balance that Mozart had in mind. In short, you 
are hearing what Mozart heard in his mind as he touched his quill to score-paper. 
Therefore, assuming that the modern and ‘original’ records are equally well-played, 
the latter version is certainly preferable. 

A return to the original is certainly in order when someone other than the 
composer has tampered with the work. Do we really need the posthumous ending 
to Turandot, which is based upon some sketches and notes left by Puccini, and 
which is invariably a letdown after the genius of what has gone before? Also, any 
new version of Carmen should have the Opera-Comique dialogue around which 
Bizet composed his score, and which gives us so much more of an insight into the 
characters than do the grand-opera recites that were substituted after the 
composer's death. 

Nextis the situation in which the composer has made his own changes. Do we do 
him any service by returning to his first thoughts? That depends on why he made 
those changes. If Tchaikovsky felt that his shorter version of the second Piano 
Concerto was better, what is the purpose (except to a scholar) of releasing the 
longer original version? And what about Grieg's only symphony, which he 
expressly forbid to be played in public and which came out not too long ago to cool 
reviews? 

On the other hand, some changes were forced upon the composer because the 
audience did not like the original. Rossini, always ready to please, composed a 
happy ending for Otello; but thankfully the recording lets the Moor kill his wife as 
scheduled. Later, Boito shortened his marvelous Mefistofele to please his public, 
but no recording has restored what he was obliged to drop. Yes, the missing parts 
might be terrible, but we should have the chance to judge for ourselves. 

Ashadier area approaches with something like a recording of Beethoven's Violin 
Concerto, with the solo part played on the piano! Would your decision to pass on 
listening to this recording change if you were told that the transcription was the 
composer's own, made for a pianist who wanted to play the piece without learning 
the violin? There is a Beethoven's Symphony 8 for solo piano (possibly the 
composer's own), a Stravinsky's Rites of Spring for dual piano, and a Resphigi's The 
Birds for koto ensemble (no kidding). One might as well purchase a set of Hamletin 
French. 

In fact, there is a paperback version of Hamietin the translation of Andre Gide. In 
the Preface, the editor says: “...each new version of Hamletin whatever language is 
bound to provide a personal commentary,” and Gide is a great enough writer to 
make his commentary interesting to us in the English-speaking world. All of which 
leads us to our next point about musical translations. 

| personally avoid music, written for one medium, that has been “arranged” or 
“transcribed” by some latterday musician for another, if all that is done is to take, let 
us say, a Chopin waltz and rewrite it for the flute. On the other hand, | would be 
interested in Chopin's own transcription. This is a matter of taste. But take Liszt's 
transcriptions of opera arias for the piano: here is a genius translating (rather than 
merely transcribing) the melodies of another genius to form a collaboration that is 
practically a new work of art. Not only is this something worth hearing at least once, 
but something worth having available for many hearings. 

At last this brings us to the new Gershwin release. Whether or not Gershwin can 
be mentioned in the same breath as Bach or Beethoven is beside the point—he is 
after all one of our best loved and respected composers; and the public is entitled to 
hear him as he heard himself. Gershwin was above all a pianist, remarkable for his 
craftsmanship and not for his orchestration. The liner notes of this recording tell us 
that his “standard practice was to create a finished duo piano arrangement on 
which he would base his orchestration.” Italicizing finishednow, we can accept the 
dual piano version of An American in Paris as an independent work well worth 


| must hasten to add some other reasons. The playing of the Labecques is. 
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marvelous; the microphone placement is just right for most tastes, and the surfaces 
and the digital engineering are just fine. Naturally that holds for both sides, although 
the ‘flip’ side presents a problem. 

Percy Grainger, known and loved for his modest Country Gardens and for other 
short treatments of British folk music, greatly admired Gershwin, and in 1951 wrote 
for the piano his Fantasy on Porgy and Bess. The term “fantasy” is a bit misleading 
here: the work is a string of ten selections from the opera, none of which is 
developed in any particularly interesting way. The problemis, frankly, that Grainger 
is not Liszt, or even Gershwin, and consequently has nothing really special to offer a 
listener. Yet the first side is so good that one can simply consider the Grainger a 
pleasant bonus, and never be less than interested —but often thrilled. 

—Frank Behrens 


Audiofile Tapes (yes, the sound of Artitude- 
Audiofile) is preparing a C-60 experimental /noise 
tape compilation. Have some work? Contact us: 


Carl Howard/ Artitude-Audiofile 
209-25 18 Avenue 
Bayside NY 11360 
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ERROR CORRECTIONS 
Besides the incredible sumber of pen in 4/A lostia #1. here was ied | 


gross error at the end of the David Van Tieghem piece: “Peter Anderson’ } 
should have read, “Peter Gordon.” We apologize profusely, as well as ahead of | 


time for errors bound to be throughout this issue. Bloody embarrassing. 


